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EULOGY 


The  nation  is  bowed  down  to-day  under  the  weight  of 
a  Solemn  and  appalling  sorrow,  such  as  never  before  rested 
upon  a  great  people.  It  is  not  the  presence  of  death 
merely, — with  that  we  have  become  familiar.  It  is  not  the 
loss  of  a  leader  only  that  we  mourn,  nor  of  a  statesman  who 
had  exhibited  wisdom  in  great  trials,  in  vast  enterprises  of 
war,  and  in  delicate  negotiations  for  the  preservation  of 
peace  with  foreign  countries ;  but  of  a  twice  chosen  and 
twice  ordained  ruler  in  whom  these  great  qualities  were 
found,  and  to  which  were  added  the  personal  courage  of  the 
soldier  and  the  moral  heroism  of  the  Christian* 

Judged  by  this  generation  in  other  lands,  and  by  other 
generations  in  future  times,  Abraham  Lincoln  will  be  es- 
teemed as  the  wisest  of  rulers  and  the  most  fortunate  of 
men.  To  him  and  to  his  fame  the  manner  of  his  death  is 
nothing ;  to  the  country  and  to  the  whole  civilized  family  of 
man  it  is  the  most  appalling  of  tragical  events.  The  rising 
sun  of  the  day  following  that  night  of  unexampled  crime 
revealed  to  us  the  nation's  loss ;  but,  stunned  by  the  shock, 
the  people  were  unable  to  comprehend  the  magnitude  of  the 
calamity.  As  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  glided  into 
the  calm  twilight  of  evening,  the  continent  was  stilled  into 
silence  by  its  horror  of  the  crime  and  its  sense  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  loss  sustained. 


If  we  believe  reverently  that  God  guided  his  chosen 
people  in  ancient  times,  that  He  was  with  our  fathers  in  their 
struggle  for  independence,  w-e  are  likely  also  to  believe  that 
in  the  events  transpiring  in  this  country  the  Ruler  of  all  the 
earth  makes  his  ways  known  to  men  in  an  unusual  manner 
and  to  an  unusual  extent.  If  God  rules,  then  are  not  all 
men,  even  in  their  imperfections  and  sins,  in  some  mysterious 
way  and  under  peculiar  circumstances  the  doers  of  His  will  ? 
To  the  human  eye  Abraham  Lincoln  seems  to  have  been 
specially  designated  by  Divine  Providence  for  the  perform- 
ance of  a  great  work.  His  origin  was  humble,  his  means  of 
education  stinted.  He  was  without  wealth,  and  he  did  not 
enjoy  the  support  of  influential  friends.  Much  the  larger 
part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  private  pursuits,  and  he  never 
exhibited  even  the  common  human  desire  for  public  employ- 
ment, leadership  and  fame.  His  ambition  concerning  the 
great  office  that  he  held  w'as  fully  satisfied ;  and  the  triumph 
of  his  moderate  and  reasonable  expectations  was  not  even 
marred  by  the  untimely  and  bloody  hand  of  the  assassin. 
During  the  canvass  of  1864  and  with  the  modesty  of  a  child 
he  said,  "  I  cannot  say  that  I  wish  to  perform  the  duties  of 
President  for  four  years  more ;  but  I  should  be  gratified  by 
the  approval  of  the  people  of  what  I  have  done."  This  he 
received  ;  and  however  precious  it  may  have  been  to  him,  it 
is  a  more  precious  memory  to  the  people  themselves. 

His  public  life  was  embraced  in  the  period  of  about  six 
years.  This  statement  does  not  include  his  brief  service  in 
the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  nor  his  service  as  a 
subordinate  officer  in  one  of  the  frontier  Indian  wars,  nor  his 
single  term  of  service  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of 


the  United  States  nearly  twenty  years  ago.  In  none  of 
these  23laces  did  he  attract  the  attention  of  the  country,  nor 
did  the  experience  acquired  fit  him  specially  for  the  great 
duties  to  which  he  was  called  finally.  He  was  nearly  fifty 
years  of  age  when  he  entered  upon  the  contest,  henceforth 
historical,  for  a  seat  in  the  Senate  from  the  State  of  Illinois. 
This  was  the  commencement  of  his  public  life,  and  from  that 
time  forward  he  gained  and  grew  in  the  estimation  of  his 
■countrymen.  At  the  moment  of  his  death  he  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  all  loyal  men,  including  those  even  who  did 
not  openly  give  him  their  support ;  and  there  w^ere  many, 
possibly  in  them  it  was  a  sin,  who  came  at  last  to  regard  him 
as  a  Divinely  appointed  leader  of  the  people.  The  speeches 
which  he  delivered  in  that  contest  are  faithful  exponents  of 
his  character,  his  principles,  and  his  capacity.  His  state- 
ments of  opinion  are  clear  and  unequivocal ;  his  reasoning 
was  logical  and  harmonious ;  and  his  principles,  as  then 
expressed,  were  consonant  w^ith  the  declaration  subsequently 
made, "  that  each  man  has  the  right  by  nature  to  be  the  equal 
politically  of  any  other  man."  He  was  then,  as  ever,  chary 
of  predictions  concerning  the  future  ;  but  it  was  in  his  open- 
ing speech  that  he  declared  his  conviction,  which  was  in  truth 
a  prophecy,  that  this  nation  could  not  remain  permanently 
half  slave  and  half  free. 

In  that  long  and  arduous  contest  with  one  of  the  fore- 
most men  of  the  country,  Mr.  Lincoln  made  no  remark  which 
he  was  unable  to  defend,  nor  could  he,  by  any  force  of  argu- 
ment, be  driven  from  a  position  that  he  had  taken.  It  was 
then  that  those  who  heard  or  read  the  debate  observed  the 
richness  of  his  nature  in  mirth  and  wit  which  charmed  his 
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friends  without  wounding  his  opponents,  and  which  he  used 
with  wonderful  sagacity  in  illustrating  his  own  arguments,  or 
in  weakening,  or  even  at  times  in  overthrow^ing  the  argu- 
ments of  his  antagonist.  And  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
for  many  years,  if  not  from  his  very  youth,  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
a  melancholy  man.  He  seemed  to  bear  about  with  him  the 
weight  of  coming  cares,  and  to  sit  in  gloom  as  though  his 
path  of  life  was  darkened  by  an  unwelcome  shadow.  His 
fondness  for  story  and  love  for  mirth  were  the  compensation, 
which  nature  gave. 

In  the  midst  of  overburdening  cares  these  characterise 
tics  were  a  daily  relief;  and  yet  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  he 
often  used  an  appropriate  story  as  a  means  of  foiling  a  too 
inquisitive  visitor,  or  of  changing  or  ending  a  conversation 
which  he  did  not  desire  to  pursue. 

During  the  first  French  revolution,  when  the  streets  of 
Paris  were  stained  with  human  blood,  the  inhabitants,  women 
and  men,  flocked  to  places  of  amusement.  To  the  mass  of 
mankind,  and  especially  to  the  inexperienced,  this  conduct 
appears  frivolous,  or  as  the  exhibition  of  a  criminal  indiffer- 
ence to  the  miseries  of  individuals  and  the  calamities  of  the 
public.  But  such  are  the  horrors  of  war,  the  pressure  of 
responsibility,  that  men  often  seek  refuge  and  relief  in 
amusements,  from  which  in  ordinary  times  they  would  turn 
aside. 

In  Mr.  Lincoln's  speeches  of  1858  there  are  passages 
which  suggest  to  the  mind  the  classic  models  of  ancient 
days,  although  they  do  not  in  any  proper  sense  rise  to  an 
equality  with  them.  His  style  of  Avriting  was  as  simple  as 
were  his  own  habits  and   manners;    and  no  person  ever 


excelled  him  in  clearness  of  expression.  Hence  he  was 
understood  and  appreciated  by  all  classes.  The  Proclama- 
tion of  Emancipation,  his  address  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Cemetery  at  Gettysburg,  and  his  touching  letter  to  the 
widowed  mother  who  had  given  five  sons  to  the  country,  are 
memorable  as  evidences  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  great- 
ness. 

His  speeches  of  1858  are  marked  for  the  precision  with 
which  he  stated  his  own  positions,  and  for  the  firmness  exhib- 
ited whenever  his  opponent  endeavored  to  worry  him  from 
his  chosen  ground,  or  by  artifice,  or  argument,  or  persuasion, 
to  induce  him  to  advance  a  step  beyond. 

His  administration,  as  far  as  he  himself  was  concerned, 
was  inaugurated  upon  the  doctrines  and  principles  of  the 
great  debate.  He  recognized  the  obligation  to  return  fugi' 
tives  from  slavery,  and  it  was  no  part  of  his  purpose  to 
interfere  wdth  slavery  in  the  States  where  it  existed.  It 
must  remain  for  the  historian  and  the  biographer,  who  may 
have  access  to  private  and  personal  sources  of  knowledge,  to 
inform  the  country  and  the  world  how  far  Mr.  Lincoln,  when 
he  entered  upon  his  duties  as  President,  comprehended  the 
magnitude  of  the  struggle  in  which  the  nation  was  about  to 
engage. 

The  circumstance  that  his  first  call  for  volunteers  was 
for  seventy-five  thousand  men  only,  is  not  valuable  as  evi- 
dence one  way  or  the  other.  The  number  was  quite  equal 
to  our  supply  of  arms  and  materials  of  war,  and  altogether 
too  vast  for  the  experience  of  the  men  then  at  the  head  of 
military  affairs.  The  number  was  sufficient  to  show  his 
purpose  j— -the  purpose  to  which  he  adhered  through  all  the 
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trials  and  vicissitudes  of  this  eventful  contest.  His  purpose  ' 
was  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  both  as  a  civil  organi- 
zation and  as  an  armed  military  force,  and  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  authority  of  the  United  States  over  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Union.  There  yet  remain  in  the  minds  of  men 
who  were  acquainted  with  Mr.  Lincoln  in  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1861,  the  recollection  of  expressions  made  by 
him,  which  indicate  that  there  were  then  vague  thoughts  in 
his  mind  that  it  might  be  his  lot  under  Providence  to  bring 
the  slaves  of  the  country  out  of  their  bondage.  But  how- 
ever this  may  have-  been,  he  never  deviated  from  his  purpose 
to  suppress  the  rebellion ;  and  he  conscientiously  applied  the 
means  at  his  command  to  the  attainment  of  that  end.  Thus 
step  by  step  he  advanced,  until  in  his  own  judgment,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  country,  and  of  the  best  portion  of  mankind 
in  other  civilized  nations,  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  was 
a  necessary  means  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war. 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  insensible  to  the  justice  of  emancipa- 
tion ;  he  saw  its  wisdom  as  a  measure  of  public  policy ;  but 
he  delayed  the  proclamation  until  he  was  fully  convinced 
that  it  offered  the  only  chance  of  averting  a  foreign  war, 
suppressing  the  rebellion,  and  restoring  the  Union  of  the 
States. 

In  the  great  struggle  of  1862,  Mr.  Lincoln  exhibited  a 
two-fold  character.  He  was  personally  the  enemy  of  slavery, 
and  he  ardently  desired  its  abolition ;  but  he  also  regarded 
his  oath  of  office,  and  steadily  refused  to  recognize  the 
existence  of  any  right  to  proclaim  emancipation  while  other 
means  of  saving  the  republic  remained.  He  sought  the 
path  of  duty  and  he  walked  fearlessly  iu  it.     Until  he  was 
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satisfied  of  the  necessity  of  emancipation,  no  earthly  power 
could  have  led  him  to  issue  the  proclamation ;  and  after  its 
issue  no  earthly  power  could  have  induced  him  to  retract  or 
to  qualify  it.  When  an  effort  was  made  to  pursuade  him  to 
qualify  the  proclamation,  he  said,  in  reference  to  the  blacks, 
^^  My  word  is  out  to  these  people,  and  I  can't  take  it  back." 

It  has  been  common  in  representative  governments  for 
men  to  be  advanced  to  great  positions  without  any  sufficient 
evidence  existing  of  their  ability  to  perform  the  correspond- 
ing duties,  and  it  has  often  happened  that  the  occupant  has 
not  been  elevated,  while  the  office  has  been  sadly  degraded. 
It  was  observed  by  those  who  visited  Mr.  Lincoln  on  the  day 
following  his  nomination  at  Chicago  in  June,  1860,  that  he 
would  prove,  in  the  event  of  his  election,  either  a  great  suc- 
cess or  a  great  failure. 

This  prediction  was  based  upon  the  single  fact  that  he 
was  different  from  ordinary  men,  and  it  did  not  contain,  as 
an  element  of  the  opinion,  any  knowledge  of  his  peculiar 
characteristics.  History  will  accept  the  first  branch  of  the 
alternative  opinion,  and  pronounce  his  administration  a  great 
success.  To  this  success  Mr.  Lincoln  most  largely  contri- 
buted, and  this  in  spite  of  peculiarities  which  appeared  to 
amount  to  defects  in  a  great  ruler  in  troublous  times. 

Never  were  words  uttered  which  contained  less  truth 
than  those  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  assassin,  sic  semper 
tyrannis^  as  he  passed,  in  the  presence  of  an  excited  and 
bewildered  crowd,  from  the  spot  where  he  had  committed 
the  foulest  of  murders  to  the  stage  of  the  theatre  from 
whence  he  made  his  escape. 

Mr.  Lincoln  exercised  power  with  positive  reluctance 
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and  unfeigned  distaste.  He  shrunk  from  the  exhibition  of 
any  authority  that  was  oppressive,  harsh,  or  even  disagree- 
able to  a  human  being.  He  passed  an  entire  night  in  anxious 
thought  and  prayerful  deliberation,  before  he  could  sanction 
the  execution  of  Gordon,  the  slave-dealer,  although  he  had 
been  tried,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  death.  There 
is  but  little  doubt,  such  was  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's nature,  that  he  desired  to  close  the  war,  and  restore 
the  Union,  without  exacting  the  forfeit  of  a  single  life  as  a 
punishment  for  the  great  crime  of  which  the  leaders  in  this 
rebellion  are  guilty. 

Could  this  liberal  policy  have  been  carried  out,  it  would 
have  been  the  theme  of  perpetual  eulogy,  and  its  author 
would  have  received  the  acclamation  of  all  races  and  classes 
of  men. 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  not  in  his  nature,  or  in  the  habits  of 
his  life,  any  element  or  feature  of  tyranny.  He  had  no  love 
of  power  for  the  sake  of  power.  He  preferred  that  every 
man  should  act  as  might  seem  to  him  best ;  and  when  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  he  was  cjdled  to  enforce  penal- 
ties, or  even  to  remove  men  from  place,  he  sufiered  more 
usually  than  did  the  subjects  of  his  authority.  It  is  easy 
to  understand  that  this  peculiarity  was  sometimes  an  obsta- 
cle to  the  vigorous  administration  of  affairs.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  it  must  have  happened  occasionally  that  these 
delays  led  to  a  better  judgment  in  the  end. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  expression,  an 
industrious  man.  Whatever  he  examined,  he  examined  care- 
fully and  thoroughly.  His  patience  was  unlimited.  He 
listened  attentively  to  advice,  though  it  is  probable  that  he 
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seldom  asked  it.  For  nearly  fifty  years  before  lie  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  President  he  had  relied  upon  himself; 
and  it  is  said  that  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  he  never 
sought  opinions  or  suggestions  from  his  brethren,  except  as 
they  were  associated  with  him  in  particular  causes.  -He  had 
the  acuteness  of  the  lawyer  and  the  fairness  of  the  judge- 
The  case  must  be  intricate  indeed  which  he  did  not  easily 
analyze  so  as  to  distinguish  and  estimate  whatever  wa^ 
meritorious  or  otherwise  in  it.  He  saw  also  through  the 
motives  of  men.  He  easily  fathomed  those  around  him,  and 
acted  in  the  end  as  though  he  understood  their  dispositions 
towards  himself 

He  appeared  to  possess  an  intuitive'  knowledge  of  the' 
opinions  and  purposes  of  the  people.  His  sense  of  justice 
was  exact,  and  if  he  ever  failed  to  be  guided  by  it,  the 
departure  was  due  to  the  kindness  of  his  nature,  which 
always  prompted  him  to  look  with  the  compassion  of  a  parent 
upon  the  unfortunate, — the  guilty  as  well  as  the  innocent. 
He  was  cautious  in  forming  opinions,  and  disinclined  to  dis- 
close his  purposes  until  the  moment  of  action  arrived.  He 
examined  every  subject  of  importance  with  conscientious 
care ;  his  conclusions  were  formed  under  a  solemn  sense  of 
duty  ;  and  while  that  sense  of  duty  remained  he  was  firm 
in  resisting  all  counter  influences.  In  unimportant  matters, 
not  involving  principles  or  the  character  of  his  public  policy, 
he  yielded  readily  to  the  wishes  of  those  around  him;  and 
thus  they  who  knew  him  or  heard  of  him  in  these  relations 
only  were  misled  as  to  his  true  character. 

No  magistrate  or  ruler  ever  labored  more  zealously  to 
place  his  measures  and  policy  upon  the  sure  foundation  of 
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right;  and  no  magistrate  or  ruler  ever  adhered  to  his  meas- 
ures and  policy  with  more  firmness  as  long  as  he  felt  sure  of 
the  foundation.  His  last  public  address  is  a  memorable 
illustration  of  these  traits  of  character. 

The  charmed  cord  by  which  he  attached  all  to  him  who 
enjoyed  his  acquaintance  even  in  the  slighest  degree,  was 
the  absence  of  all  pretension  in  manners,  conversation  or 
personal  appearance.  This  was  not  humility,  either  real  or 
assumed ;  but  it  was  due  to  an  innate  and  ever  present  con- 
sciousness of  the  equality  of  men.  He  accorded  to  every 
one  who  approached  him,  whatever  his  business  or  station  in 
life,  such  hearing  and  attention  as  circumstances  permitted. 
For  himself  he  asked  nothing  of  the  nature  of  personal  con- 
sideration. In  the  multiplicity  of  his  cares,  in  his  daily 
attention  to  cases  touching  the  reputation  and  rights  of 
humble  and  unknown  men,  in  the  patience  with  which  he 
listened  to  the  narratives  of  heart-broken  women,  whose 
husbands,  or  sons,  or  brothers  had  fallen  under  arrest  or  into 
disgrace  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  country,  he 
was  indeed  the  servant  and  the  friend  of  all. 

The  inexorable  rules  of  military  discipline  were  some- 
times disregarded  by  him ;  he  sought  to  make  an  open  way 
for  justice  through  the  forms  and  technicalities  of  courts 
martial,  bureaus  and  departments ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  public  service  may  have  received  detriment  occa- 
sionally by  the  too  free  use  of  the  power  to  pardon  and  to 
restore.  But  the  nation  could  well  afford  the  indulgence  of 
his  over-kind  nature  in  these  particulars,  for  by  this  kind- 
ness of  nature  .he  drew  the  people  to  him,  and  thus  opinions 
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were  harmonized,  the  republic  was  strengthened,  and  the 
power  of  its  enemies  sensibly  diminished. 

Mr.  Lincoln  never  despaired  of  the  republic.  During 
the  dark  days  of  July,  August,  and  September,  1862,  he 
was  not  dismayed  by  the  disasters  which  befel  our  arms. 
His  confidence  was  not  in  our  military  strength  alone ;  he 
looked  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts  for  the  final  delivery  of  the 
people. 

Following  this  attempt  to  analyze  Mr.  Lincoln's  intel- 
lectual and  moral  character,  it  remains  to  be  said,  that  neither 
this  analysis  nor  the  statements  with  which  it  is  connected, 
furnish  any  just  idea  of  the  man.  He  was  more,  he  was 
greater,  he  was  wiser,  he  was  better  than  the  ideal  man 
which  we  should  be  authorized  to  create  from  thfe  qualities 
disclosed  by  the  analysis.  And  so  possibly  there  will  ever 
remain  an  apparent  dissimilitude  between  the  appreciable 
individual  qualities  of  the  man  and  the  man  himself. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  wise  man,  but  he  had  not  the  wisdom 
of  the  ancient  philosophers,  who  declared  it  to  be  the  knowl- 
edge of  things  both  divine  and  human,  together  with  the 
causes  on  which  they  depend  ;  but  he  was  rather  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  proverb  of  Solomon : — "  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is 
the  instruction  of  wisdom." 

Mr.  Lincoln  must  ever  be  named  among  the  great  per- 
sonages of  history.  He  will  be  contrasted  rather  than  com- 
pared with  those  with  whom  he  is  thus  to  be  associated  ;  and 
when  compared  with  any,  he  is  most  likely  to  be  compared 
with  the  Father  of  his  Country.  If  this  be  so,  then  his  rank 
is  already  fixed  and  secure.  In  many  particulars  he  diflers 
from  other  great  men.     When  his  important  public  services 
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began  he  was  more  than  fifty  years  of  age,  while  Cromwell 
was  only  forty  years  old  when  called  from  retirement,  and 
'  most  eminent  men  in  civil  and  militar}^  life  have  been  dis- 
tinguished at  an  earlier  age.  He  had  no  military  experience 
or  military  fame.  He  was  taken  from  private  life  and  advanced 
to  the  Presidency  upon  a  pure  question  or  declaration  of 
public  policy — the  non-extension  of  slavery.  He  entered 
upon  his  great  office  in  the  presence  of  assassins  and  traitors, 
and  from  that  day  to  the  day  of  his  death  he  dwelt  in  their 
presence  and  faithfully  performed  his  duties.  He  conducted 
the  affiiirs  of  the  republic  in  the  most  perilous  of  times.  In  the 
short  period  of  four  years  he  called  three  millions  of  men  into 
the  military  service  of  his  country.  During  his  administration 
a  rebellion,  in  which  eleven  States  and  six  millions  of  people 
were  involved,  was  effectually  overthrown.  But  the  great 
act  which  secures  to  his  name  all  the  immortality  which  earth 
can  bestow,  is  the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation.  The 
-^"^nowledge  of  that  deed  can  never  elie.  On  this  continent  it 
will  be  associated  with  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
with  that  alone.  One  made  a  nation  in(^pendent,  the  other 
made  a  race  free. 

There  are  four  million  of  people  in  this  country  who 
now  regard  Abraham  Lincoln  as  their  deliverer  from  bond- 
age, and  whose  posterity,  through  all  the  coming  centuries, 
will  render  tribute  of  praise  to  his  name  and  memory.  But 
his  fame  in  connection  with  the  Proclamation  of  Emancipa- 
tion will  not  be  left  to  the  care  of  those  who  have  been  the 
recipients  of  the  boon  of  freedom.  The  white  people  of  the 
South  will  yet  rejoice  in  the  knowledge  of  their  own  deliv- 
erance  through  this  gift  to  the  now  despised  colored  man. 
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And  finally,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  of  the  Amer- 
ican continent,  together  with  the  whole  family  of  civilized 
man,  shall  join  in  honors  to  the  memory  of  him  who  freed  a 
race  and  saved  a  nation. 

What  flime  that  is  human  merely  can  he  more  secure  ? 
What  glory  that  is  of  earth  can  be  more  enduring  ?  What 
deed  for  good  can  be  more  wdde  spread  ? 

The  knowledge  and  influence  of  the  great  act  of  his 
life  will  extend  to  every  continent  and  to  all  races.  It  will 
advance  with  civilization  into  Africa ;  it  will  shake  and 
finally  overthrow  slavery  in  the  dominions  of  Spain  and  in 
the  Empire  of  Brazil ;  and  at  last,  in  that  it  saved  a  republic 
and  perpetuated  a  free  representative  government  as  an 
example  and  model  for  mankind,  it  will  undermine  the  mon- 
archical, aristocratic  and  despotic  institutions  of  Europe  and 
Asia. 

What  fame  that  is  human  merely  can  he  more  secure  ? 
What  glory  that  is  of  earth  can  he  more  enduring  ?  What 
deed  for  good  can  he  more  ivide  spread  ? 

Yet  this  great  act  of  his  life  rested  on  a  foundation  on 
which  all  may  stand.  In  the  place  where  he  was,  he  did 
that  which,  in  his  judgment,  duty  to  his  country  and  to  his 
God  required.  This  is  indeed  his  highest  praise,  and  the 
only  eulogy  that  his  life  demands. 

That  he  had  greater  opportunities  than  other  men  was 
his  responsibility  and  burden ;  that  he  used  his  great  oppor- 
tunities for  the  preservation  of  his  country  and  the  relief  of 
the  oppressed  is  his  own  glory. 
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Had  Mr.  Lincoln  been  permitted  to  reach  the  age 
attained  by  Jefferson  and  Adams,  his  death  would  have  pro- 
duced a  profound  impression  upon  his  countrymen. 

Had  he  now  in  the  opening  months  of  his  second  admin- 
istration fallen  by  accident  or  yielded  to  disease,  the  nation 
would  have  been  bowed  down  in  inexpressible  grief  Every 
loyal  heart  would  have  been  burdened  with  a  weight  of  sor- 
row, and  every  loyal  household  would  have  felt  as  though 
a  place  had  been  made  vacant  at  its  own  hearth-stone. 

That  he  has  now  fallen  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin  is 
in  itself  a  horror  too  appalling  for  contemplation.  Had  the 
deed  been  committed  in  ancient  Greece  or  Rome  we  could 
not  now  read  the  historian's  record  without  a  shudder  and  a 
tear.  All  those  qualities  in  the  illustrious  victim  which  we 
cherish  were  spurs  ever  goading  the  conspirators  on  to  the 
consummation  of  their  crime. 

His  love  of  country  and  of  liberty,  his  devotion  to 
duty,  his  firmness  and  persistency  in  the  right,  his  kindness 
of  heart  and  his  spirit  of  mercy  were  all  reasons  or  induce- 
ments influencing  the  purposes  of  the  conspirators.  Neither 
greatness  nor  goodness  was  a  shield.  Had  he  been  greater 
and  better  and  wiser  than  he  was  his  fate  would  have  been 
the  same. 

In  this  hour  of  calamity  let  not  the  thirst  for  ven- 
geance take  possession  of  our  souls.  But  justice  should  be 
done.  The  circle  of  conspirators  is  already  broken  and 
entered  by  the  officers  of  the  law,  and  mankind  will  finally 
be  permitted  to  see  who  were  the  authors  and  who  the  per- 
petrators of  this  great  crime.  For  the  members  of  this 
circle,  whether  it  be  small  or  large,  and  whomsoever  it  may 
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include,  there  should  be  neither  compassion  nor  mercy,  but 
justice  and  only  justice.  Judged  as  men  judge,  this  crime 
is  too  great  for  pardon.  The  criminals  can  find  no  protec- 
tion or  harbor  in  any  civilized  country.  Let  the  government 
pursue  them  with  its  full  power  until  the  last  one  disappears 
from  earth.  Vex  every  sea,  visit  every  island,  traverse  every 
continent,  let  there  be  no  abiding  place  for  these  criminals 
between  the  Arctic  seas  and  the  Antarctic  pole. 

This  justice  demands  as  she  sits  in  judgment  upon  this 
unparalleled  crime. 

One  duty  and  one  consolation  remain.  He  who  de- 
stroyed slavery  was  himself  by  slavery  destroyed.  Who- 
ever the  assassin,  and  however  numerous  the  conspirators, 
love  of  slavery  was  the  evil  spirit  which  had  entered  into 
these  men  and  taken  possession  of  them.  Slavery  is  the 
source  and  fountain  of  the  crime,  and  all  they  Avho  have  given 
their  support  to  slavery  are  in  some  degree  responsible  for 
the  awful  deed.  Let,  then,  the  nation  purify  itself  from  this 
the  foulest  of  sins.     And  this  is  our  duty. 

In  the  Providence  of  God,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  permitted 
to  do  more  than  any  other  man  of  this  century  for  his  coun- 
try, for  liberty,  and  for  mankind.  Mr.  Lincoln  is  dead,  but 
the  nation  lives,  and  the  Providence  of  God  ever  continues. 
No  single  life  was  ever  yet  essential  to  the  life  of  a  nation. 
This  is  our  consolation  and  ground  for  confidence  in  the 
future. 
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1  TIMOTHY  IV.  16. 
» 

"  Take  heed  unto  thyself,  and  unto  the  doctrine  ;  continue  in 

them  :  for,  in  doing  this,  thou  shalt  both  save  thyself,  and 

them  that  hear  thee." 

Forty  years  ago  to-day,*  I  for  the  first  time  delivered 
the  elements  of  the  Lord's  Supper  into  the  hands  of 
the  officers  of  this  church.  On  the  previous  Wednes- 
day, I  had  been  ordained  to  the  ministry,  which, 
through  the  goodness  of  God,  and  by  the  consent  of 
this  religious  society,  I  have  held  for  these  forty  years. 
Few  of  those  whom  I  now  address  can  feel  any  in- 
terest in  these  dates ;  but  no  one  will  think  it  strange, 
that  they  awaken  recollections  in  my  mind  from  which 
I  cannot  turn  away,  or  that  they  have  suggested  to 
me  the  discourse  which  invites  your  present  attention. 
Forty  years  are  too  long  a  period  to  have  been  passed 
in  the  same  social  connections,  without  leaving  per- 
manent results,  good  or  bad ;  a  period  too  long  to  be 


*  According  to  the  days  of  the  week.     The  first  Sunday  of  July,  1824, 
fell  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  month. 


reviewed  without  anxiety,  lest  its  opportunities  may 
have  been  neglected  or  its  duties  been  misunderstood. 
It  exceeds  what  is  considered  the  lifetime  of  a  gen- 
eration. It  covers  more  than  half  the  length  of  time 
which  is  regarded  as  the  natural  extent  of  human  life. 
If  reckoned  from  opening  manhood,  it  includes  the 
years  of  bodily  vigor  and  mental  activity.  I  was  a 
young  man  when  I  entered  on  this  ministry ;  I  pre- 
sume, the  youngest  minister  in  Boston.  Now,  although 
older  men  stand  in  pulpits  of  our  city,  not  one  has 
been  so  long  in  charge  of  any  other  congregation. 
In  this  period  of  time,  what  changes  have  I  seen  in 
this  religious  society,  in  this  community,  in  this  coun- 
try !  Boston  then  had  a  population  of  about  fifty 
thousand  ;  now  its  inhabitants  may  be  computed  at  a 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand.  Then  the  Federal 
Hepublic  was  enjoying  peace,  and  indulging  extrava- 
gant yet  not  altogether  unreasonable  hopes  of  pros- 
perous expansion  and  undisturbed  stability ;  now  it 
is  involved  in  a  civil  w^ar  demanding  sacrifices  on 
which  Europe  looks  with  amazement,  and  causing 
desolation  terrible  in  its  extent  and  severity.  Then 
many  of  the  inventions  that  have  given  an  impulse 
to  the  civilized  world,  to  which  only  the  introduction 
of  the  printing-press  and  the  Protestant  Reformation 
in  former  times  can  ofi'er  a  parallel,  were  unknown ; 
now  the  steam-car,  the  magnetic  telegraph,  and  a  thou- 
sand instrumentalities  of  less  importance,  are  in  con- 


stant  use.  Then  we  wlio  rejoiced  in  giving  the  name 
of  "  Unitarian "  to  our  form  of  the  Christian  faith 
foretold  its  rapid  diffusion  over  the  land ;  now  we  are 
glad  if  we  may  believe  it  holds  the  influence  which  it 
had  at  that  time  acquired.  Then  the  great  theologi- 
cal controversies  hinged  on  the  proper  interpretation 
of  the  Bible  ;  now  they  involve  the  authority  of  the 
Bible,  and  the  value  of  a  supernatural  revelation. 
Then  —  but  let  me  turn  to  a  narrower  field  of  obser- 
vation. 

The  statistics  of  a  ministry  of  forty  years  must 
suggest  much  matter  for  reflection  and  remark.  In 
their  driest  form,  they  embody  some  interest.  You, 
my  hearers,  whether  members  of  this  congregation 
or  casual  participants  in  our  worship,  would  listen 
with  open  ears,  if  I  should  tell  how  many  hundred 
times  I  have  been  called  to  the  funeral  service  or  the 
baptismal  office,  to  the  marriage  ceremony  or  the 
ecclesiastical  council ;  how  many  sermons  I  have 
preached,  —  more,  perhaps,  than  was  best ;  or  how 
many  pastoral  visits  I  have  made,  —  fewer,  perhaps, 
than  I  ought.  But  I  have  never  been  exact  in  record- 
ing some  of  these  occasions.  If  they  have  left  their 
record  on  my  heart,  it  is  better  than  a  written  regis- 
ter. Behind  the  facts  of  a  ministry,  whether  it  cover 
many  or  few  years,  lie  the  principles  on  which  it  has 
been  conducted,  and  the  purposes  it  has  been  meant 
to  secure  or  promote.     By  some  persons  it  would  be 


thought  doubtful  commendation,  to  speak  of  but  little 
change  in  the  convictions  by  which  an  honest  mind 
had  been  governed  through  a  period  of  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  They  who  regard  progress  as 
not  only  a  beneficent  requisition,  but  the  supreme  law 
of  human  life,  cannot  feel  sympathy  with  one  who 
holds  nearly  the  same  views  of  truth,  both  speculative 
and  practical,  which  he  embraced  forty  years  ago. 
Whether  it  be  from  mental  constitution,  from  timidity, 
or  from  indolence,  I  have  departed  but  little  from  the 
position  which  I  then  chose  among  the  various  reli- 
gious and  social  antagonisms  of  the  day.  .  I  hope  I 
have  not  been  blinded  by  prejudice,  nor  been  rendered 
obtuse  by  habit ;  for  I  have  endeavored  to  keep  my- 
self informed  in  regard  to  the  progressive  movement 
of  the  age,  particularly  as  it  has  shown  its  connection 
with  biblical  studies  or  theological  inquiries :  but  I 
need  not  say  to  those  who  have  listened  to  what  has 
been  spoken  in  this  pulpit  since  it  was  consecrated  to 
the  offices  of  devotion  and  instruction,  that  I  have 
not  accepted  a  style  of  thought  or  of  language 
which  differs  widely  from  that  with  which  I  was  fa- 
miliar when  I  sat  in  youthful  reverence  at  the  feet  of 
such  teachers  as  Ware,  Norton,  and  Channing, — 
teachers,  now  as  then,  with  whom  I  am  willing  to 
lag  behind  the  age.  It  may  be  an  error  in  me,  and 
a  misfortune  for  you,  my  friends,  that  I  have  preferred 
constancy  to  change ;  and  now  find  satisfaction  rather 


in  recalling  any  obedience  which  I  may  have  shown  to 
the  apostolic  counsel,  "  Continue  in  them,"  than  in 
contemplating  an  instability  which  seems  to  me  not 
so  likely  "  to  save  "  either  the  preacher  or  "  them  that 
hear  "  him.  In  this  "  continuance,"  however,  I  stand  ; 
and,  though  it  should  be  to  both  your  loss  and  mine, 
I  shall  probably  stand  there  as  long  as  I  remain  your 
minister :  not,  as  I  trust,  from  a  foolish  pertinacity  of 
opinion,  or  a  sinful  obstinacy  of  temper,  but  because 
I  believe  that  I  shall  in  this  way  best  observe  the  other 
part  of  the  apostle's  charge,  "  Take  heed  unto  thyself, 
and  unto  the  doctrine." 

In  my  endeavor  to  comply  with  this  instruction,  I 
have  wished  to  make  your  minds  and  my  own  familiar 
with  four  lines  of  thought.  First,  I  have  spoken  of 
self-consecration  as  the  basis  of  a  religious  character. 
Under  one  name  or  another,  this  has  been  made  a 
topic  of  discourse  and  of  conversation.  Sometimes  I 
have  used  the  scriptural  words  "  regeneration  "  and 
the  "  new  birth ;  "  sometimes  have  adopted  a  phrase 
more  common  in  other  denominations  than  in  ours, 
"  a  change  of  heart ;  "  and,  again,  have  been  glad  to 
borrow  language  of  a  more  ethical  tone,  and  insist  on 
choice  and  decision :  always  keeping  in  view  the 
fundamental  idea,  that  the  Christian  life  must  have  its 
roots  in  an  intelligent  will.  Character  is  neither  an 
accidental  product  nor  superficial  gilding  nor  a  super- 
natural gift,  but  a  solid  reality ;  concerning  which  the 
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individual  should  judge  as  the  man  in  the  parable 
judged,  who,  having  found  a  treasure  in  the  field,  went 
and  sold  all  that  he  had,  and  bought  that  field.  I  have 
urged  on  you  who  once  were  children,  as  I  would 
still  urge  upon  those  who  are  now  in  early  life,  that 
youth  is  the  proper  season  for  taking  up  the  cross  by 
which  one  devotes  himself  to  duty  and  to  God :  but  I 
have  also  maintained,  that  it  is  never  too  late  to  accept 
the  terms  on  which  salvation  is  offered  in  the  gospel ; 
and  that,  where  it  has  been  deferred,  a  prompt  de- 
cision is  the  only  entrance  on  a  safe  path.  The  selfish 
heart  and  the  worldly  mind  must  yield  a  free  consent 
to  the  persuasion  which  would  convert  them  to  a 
pursuit  and  love  of  Divine  things.  The  spiritual  ele- 
ments of  our  being  must  be  recognized  as  chief,  and 
the  relations  which  we  hold  to  the  invisible  and  the 
eternal  become  the  principal  subjects  of  interest.  If 
this  was  true  when  Christ  talked  with  Nicodemus,  and 
when  Paul  wrote  his  Epistles,  it  is  not  less  true  now : 
if  true  forty  years  ago,  it  is  as  true  to-day. 

In  the  "  heed"  which,  alike  for  your  sake  and  for 
my  own,  I  have  wished  to  give  to  my  ministry,  I  have 
called  your  attention  often,  and  with  as  earnest  a 
voice  as  I  could  command,  to  faith ;  by  which  has 
been  meant  a  positive  and  definite  belief  in  regard  to 
religious  truths :  and,  that  such  belief  might  be  both 
positive  and  definite,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to 
ascertain  and  to  hold  up  before  you  distinct  opinions 


respecting  God  and  Christ,  a  miracnlous  revelation 
and  an  anthentic  record.  Avoiding  one  and  another 
extreme,  I  have  songht  to  lead  you  in  a  middle  path, 
between  the  error  which  exalts  Christ  to  a  participa- 
tion of  the  Divine  nature,  and  the  antipodal  error  by 
which  he  is  despoiled  of  all  supernatural  claim  to 
respect ;  to  plant  your  convictions,  also,  on  the  middle 
ground  between  the  dogmatism  that  imputes  an  equal 
inspiration  to  every  part  of  the  Bible,  and  the  scep- 
ticism that  allows  to  no  part  an  authority  drawn  from 
a  special  Divine  communication.  You  may  have 
thought  me  tediously  persistent  in  my  denial  of  Trmi- 
tarianism,  or  needlessly  vehement  in  my  dissent  from 
Rationalism  ;  but  I  have  regarded  them  both  as  de- 
structive of  a  just  faith  in  the  only  "  name  under 
heaven  given  among  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved." 
As  the  one  or  the  other  error  has  thrown  out  its  invi- 
tations with  special  blandishment,  occasion  has  seemed 
to  me  to  arise  for  new  fidelity  in  exposing  its  character. 
I  have  affirmed  the  subordination  of  Christ  to  God ; 
because,  as  I  read  the  New  Testament,  it  is  written 
on  every  page.  I  have  vindicated  his  authority  as  a 
teacher  sent  from  God ;  because,  on  any  lower  plane 
of  belief,  I  should  be  at  the  mercy  of  every  doubt. 
Of  men  I  would  always  speak  cautiously,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, respectfully ;  of  opinions,  frankly  and  strongly. 
Christ  and  the  Bible  I  know  that  I  need ;  and  so  long 
as   I  think  that  you  too  need  them,  and  the  world 
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needs  them,  in  God's  name  I  must  say  so  ;  for,  if  I 
did  not,  I  should  disown  my  faith,  not  in  Christ  and 
the  Bible  alone,  but  in  Him  of  whose  revelations  the 
Bible  contains  the  record,  and  of  whose  love  Christ  is 
the  conclusive  proof. 

In  taking  heed  to  my  ministry,  I  have  deemed  it 
necessary  to  preach  upon  righteousness  as  essential  to 
an  experience  or  a  hope  of  the  life  eternal.  It  is 
a  Bible  word ;  and  it  has  been  used  here  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  was  used  by  Christ  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount.  Kighteousness  includes  every  element 
and  every  manifestation  of  character.  It  marks  the 
tempers  and  thoughts  as  much  as  the  visible  conduct. 
The  key-note  of  the  gospel  is  found  in  that  line  by 
which  Jesus  justified  his  own  course  of  action,  "  It 
becometh  us  to  fulfil  all  righteousness."  Now,  "  all 
righteousness"  takes  in  all  actual  or  possible  relations  ; 
takes  in  the  secret  consciousness  ;  takes  in  principles, 
purposes,  and  desires,  as  well  as  words  or  deeds  ;  takes 
in  belief  and  feeling,  as  well  as  practice  ;  takes  in  the 
various  periods  and  conditions  of  mortal  life.  When 
I  have  spoken  on  this  theme,  I  have  meant  to  lead 
you  into  the  severest  self-examination  and  the  most 
thorough  integrity ;  to  open  before  your  view  the  con- 
nections which  bind  each  part  of  our  being  to  every 
other  part,  and  the  whole  to  an  endless  retribution  ; 
to  interpret,  so  far  as  I  might,  that  commandment  of 
God  which  is  as  high  as  heaven  and  as  deep  as  hell ; 
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to  enkindle  the  loftiest  aspiration  in  hearts  touched 
with  the  lowliest  humility ;  to  encourage  the  most 
resolute  effort  in  souls  that  continually  sought  the 
Divine  assistance  ;  to  show  how  the  Saviour's  instruc- 
tion, "Be  ye  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  m  heaven 
is  perfect,"  may  be  accepted  by  him  who  every  day 
repeats  the  publican's  prayer,  "  God  be  merciful  to 
me  a  sinner.*'  To  such  a  righteousness,  how  could  I 
ever  be  weary  in  pointing  you  ] 

The  beginning  and  the  end  meet  in  Him  who  is  the 
explanation,  as  he  is  the  author,  of  all  being.  What- 
ever is,  lives  in  and  for  him,  —  the  heavens,  that  they 
may  show  forth  his  glory ;  the  earth,  that  it  may  pro- 
claim his  beneficence  :  how  much  more  man,  who  was 
made  in  his  image,  and  who,  through  Christ,  receives 
encouragement  to  call  him  Father  !  Invisible,  incom- 
prehensible, and  infinite,  God  is  still  a  Presence  that 
may  be  felt,  a  Power  that  may  be  adored,  a  Satisfac- 
tion that  may  be  realized.  To  establish  the  closest 
and  happiest  relations  between  the  human  soul  and 
God,  was  the  purpose  of  Christ's  mission,  gospel, 
and  cross.  The  Christian  minister  is  neglectful  of  his 
work  who  does  not  make  his  whole  influence,  in  the 
pulpit  and  out  of  it,  to  bear  on  this  purpose,  as  one 
which  Christ  left  to  be  carried  out  by  his  disciples  in 
the  various  offices  by  which  they  become  partakers 
and  mutual  helpers  in  a  true  life.  I  have  striven,  — 
with  how  little  success  I  have  sadly  known,  for  on 
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this  theme,  the  grandest,  holiest,  dearest  of  all,  have 
I  felt  my  inability  more  than  on  any  other,  —  yet  I 
have  tried  to  strike  some  notes  that  might  have  a 
faint  sound  of  this  heavenly  communion.  1  have  said 
to  you,  Make  God  the  motive  and  the  goal  of  your 
being:  in  joy,  your  strength ;  in  grief,  your  solace; 
at  all  times,  your  trust.  Of  late,  perhaps  more  than 
in  earlier  years,  I  have  laid  stress  on  that  word 
"  trust,"  and  on  its  vast  and  gracious  contents.  As 
experience  has  disclosed  to  me  more  of  the  infirmities 
and  wants  of  which  time  makes  us  all  conscious,  I 
have  repeated  that  word  with  more  emphasis ;  and  if 
I  have  been  thought  to  say,  that,  in  its  last  analysis, 
religion  is  but  the  exercise  and  expression  of  trust  in 
God,  I  have  not  been  greatly  misunderstood. 

Self-consecration,  faith,  and  righteousness  constitute 
my  diagram  of  the  religious  life,  which  has  its  apex 
in  communion  with  God,  as  alike  its  present  reward 
and  its  final  recompense  ;  the  sides  of  this  spiritual 
triangle  rising  from  the  base,  and  converging,  as  faith 
becomes  more  demonstrative  and  righteousness  more 
internal,  till  they  meet  in  that  point  from  which  the 
soul  ascends  to  a  still  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Him  who  is  boundless  Truth  and  everlasting 
Kest.  Under  such  a  definition  of  the  religious  life, 
death  has  appeared  but  as  a  change  of  circumstances, 
and  immortality  as  an  unlimited  expansion  of  being. 

If,  having  begun  my  ministry  with  these   as  the 
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ideas  which  it  would  be  my  privilege  to  place  in  the 
various  lights  that  would  make  their  character  and 
vahie  more  distinct,  I  have  not  found  reason  either  to 
drop  them  or  to  add  others  as  equally  vital,  it  will 
still  have  been  my  fault  if  they  have  not  given  variety 
to  my  preaching,  nor  made  it  pertinent  to  the  times 
through  which  we  have  passed ;  for  under  some  one 
or  more  of  these  titles  may  all  the  topics  of  Christian 
instruction  find  shelter.  Abiding  in  this  interpreta- 
tion of  "the  doctrine'*  to  which  a  minister  should 
"  take  heed,"  lest  it  be  displaced  or  corrupted  by  some 
other  material  of  which  he  may  construct  his  dis- 
courses, I  have  also  "  continued  "  in  the  same  general 
views  in  regard  to  the  ministerial  office,  which  I 
adopted  at  first,  and  unto  which  also  it  became  me  to 
take  heed,  that  I  might  neither  be  lost  myself,  nor 
mislead  "  them  that  should  hear  me."  The  ministe- 
rial office,  according  to  Protestant  expositors  and 
New -England  traditions,  includes  public  functions 
and  private  intercourse.  In  regard  to  the  former,  I 
have  been  content  to  follow  the  customs  w^hich  this 
church  has  observed  from  the  time  w^hen  it  ex- 
changed the  Presbyterian  for  the  Congregational 
polity.  Thought  and  experience  may  have  led  me 
to  desire  a  more  active  concurrence  of  the  congrega- 
tion in  the  services  of  the  house  of  w^orship ;  but  my 
distaste  for  the  confinement  of  a  liturgy  was  never 
stronger  than  at  this  moment.      The  propriety  of  a 
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second  "  meeting  "  of  the  people  on  the  Lord's  day  I 
have  not  yet  seen  reason  to  call  in  question ;  nor  have 
I  seen  sufficient  ground  for  believing  that  the  interests 
of  religion,  or  the  .real  prosperity  of  a  church,  would 
be  promoted  by  any  material  change  in  the  character 
of  the  afternoon  services.  I  have  probably  *'  contin- 
ued "  too  long  in  our  present  habits  to  look  with 
favor  on  methods  which  other  religious  societies  may 
have  found  agreeable.  I  continue,  too,  to  hold  in 
high  esteem  the  more  familiar  exercises  which  once 
made  the  Berry-street  Vestry  almost  as  dear  to  some 
of  us  as  the  meeting-house  at  its  side,  and  which  we 
still  retain,  with  a  change  of  form,  in  our  Bible-classes 
and  other  opportunities  for  social  religious  improve- 
ment. If  I  have  of  late  used  extemporaneous  address 
in  the  pulpit  more  frequently  than  in  former  years, 
I  have  been  encouraged  by  your  tacit  consent,  and  by 
a  change  in  the  taste  of  the  community,  rather  than 
been  impelled  by  any  recent  conviction  of  my  own. 

In  the  personal  relations  which  a  minister  may  hold 
with  the  members  of  his  congregation,  I  have  acted 
on  the  belief,  that  both  preacher  and  people  may 
/derive  from  the  cordiality  of  these  relations  a  compen- 
sation for  the  poverty  of  his  discourses.  This  truth 
alone  could  have  saved  me  from  despair  in  the  earlier 
years  of  my  connection  with  the  Federal-street  society  ; 
and,  when  the  duties  of  the  pulpit  fell  almost  wholly 
into  my  hands,  my  hope  of  usefulness  rested  on  the 
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associations  which  my  hearers  might  have  with  me  as 
with  one  who  had  shared  their  sorrows  or  gained  their 
confidence.  I  have  never  imposed  any  rule  upon  my- 
self in  regard  to  parochial  visits,  either  as  to  number, 
length,  or  style  of  conversation.  The  more  informal, 
familiar,  and  friendly  the  visit  could  be,  the  better  I 
have  thought  it  for  all  parties.  It  is  not  improbable, 
that  a  more  anxious  care  to  introduce  religious  topics 
would  have  made  my  presence  in  your  houses  both 
more  acceptable  and  more  useful ;  and  here,  as  in 
every  other  respect,  do  I  find  much  occasion  to  con- 
fess my  want  of  wakeful  and  diligent  activity.  It  has 
been  to  me  a  constant  source  of  embarrassment  and 
regret,  that  I  could  not  attract  the  young ;  nor  can  I 
hope  that  that  which  was  difficult  when  I  was  myself 
a  young  man  will  be  found  easy  or  practicable  at  this 
later  period  of  life.  I  have  seldom  had  reason  to 
complain  of  any  aversion  on  your  part  to  a  discharge 
of  his  pastoral  duty  by  your  minister ;  but  have  con- 
stantly lamented  my  own  inaptitude,  alike  in  the  cheer- 
ful home  and  in  the  sick-chamber.  Still,  I  have 
"  continued  "  to  pursue  very  much  the  same  methods 
of  action,  with  the  same  amount  of  discouragement 
from  my  own  conscience,  year  after  year;  and  now  it 
must  be  a  feeble  hope  which  I  shall  dare  to  indulge  of 
any  important  change. 

Does,  then,  a  review  of  these  forty  years  only  in- 
flame self-accusation  1     Have  I  not  advanced  a  step  in 
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all  this  time  ;  but,  remaining  stationary  in  opinion, 
have  sunk  into  a  mere  routine  of  professional  service  1 
If  I  must  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative,  I 
ought  not  to  be  standing  here  to-day.  The  self- 
reproach  I  feel  is  heavy  enough,  without  thinking  so 
ill  of  myself.  I  hope  that  on  many  points  of  doctrine 
and  practice  my  views  are  clearer,  my  judgment  more 
sound,  and  my  instruction  less  open  to  the  charge 
of  unsuitableness  to  the  wants  of  immortal  souls. 
In  regard  to  two  articles  of  faith,  my  preaching  may 
have  indicated  a  slight  divergence  of  opinion  from 
statements  I  once  accepted  and  repeated.  My  study 
of  the  New  Testament,  together  with  the  pain  I  have 
felt  in  reading  books  and  papers  of  comparatively 
recent  publication,  has  led  me  to  a  more  reverential 
appreciation  of  the  offices  by  which  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  continues  to  fulfil  the  work  which  the  Father 
gave  him  to  do  on  earth,  and  to  a  less  peremptory  state- 
ment of  his  relations  to  God.  Those  relations  tran- 
scend human  ability  to  define.  While  my  faith  in  the 
supreme  and  sole  deity  of  the  Father  has  grown 
stronger  rather  than  weaker,  the  place  which  Christ 
holds  in  the  scale  of  being  is  a  subject  on  which  I 
wonder  that  others  speak  with  so  little  hesitation. 
I  leave  it  among  the  things  which  are  hidden  beyond 
our  sight. 

My  views   of  human  nature  have  also  undergone 
some  change.     I  cannot  use  the  language  of  which  I 
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once  was  fond ;  still  less,  the  language  which  marks  a 
school  of  thought  in  which  I  have  never  been  able  to 
take  the  first  lesson.  Neither  consciousness  nor 
observation  permits  me  to  interpret  man  as  the  phi- 
losophy of  intuitions  reads  the  constitution  of  the 
human  being.  The  erroneous  views  of  Christ  and 
the  Bible  which  prevail  so  widely,  if  they  have  not 
theu^  origin,  find  their  support,  in  this  philosophy.  I 
rely  on  an  authority  external  to  myself:  for  in  man 
I  see  capacity  indeed,  but  present  weakness  rather 
than  strength ;  crude  judgment,  want,  sin.  Human 
nature  needs  to  be  guided,  upheld,  and  protected. 
The  radical  error  of  our  times,  I  soberly  believe,  is  a 
false  estimate  of  the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  hu- 
man nature. 

In  a  word,  I  have  learned  more  of  my  own  igno- 
rance than  of  any  thing  else.  I  am  more  ready  to 
allow  mystery  as  a  vast  region  which  neither  knowl- 
edge nor  faith  can  penetrate  ;  and  more  ready  to 
walk  by  faith  as  a  light  which  shines  on  passages 
redeemed  from  mystery,  but  not  open  to  knowledge. 
Once  I  attempted  to  explain  that  which  I  now  resolve 
into  the  wisdom  of  a  perfect  and  eternal  Will.  As  I 
stand  at  this  moment  of  time,  and  look  back  upon 
the  past ;  as  I  stand  on  this  spot,  and  look  out  over 
society ;  as  I  stand  by  an  open  grave,  and  look  into 
the  future,  —  I  think  less  of  man,  and  more  of  God ; 
I  understand  less,  and  believe  more ;  I  have  little  con- 
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fidence  in  human  speculation,  and  more  gratitude  than 
I  can  express  for  Divine  revelation. 

Whatever  steadfastness  of  conviction  or  consistency 
of  purpose  I  may  have  been  able  to  maintain,  a  greater 
change  must  have  passed  over  me  in  this  interval  of 
time  than  I  myself  perceive,  —  a  change  in  person, 
character,  and  life  ;  for,  as  the  physical  man  cannot 
remain  the  same  during  forty  years,  neither  can  the 
intellectual,  the  moral,  or  the  spiritual  man.  Through 
many  changes  of  outward  life  I  have  been  led,  by  a 
Providence  that  has  always  shown  the  same  tender, 
patient,  and  bountiful  care.  What  mercies  have  I 
enjoyed,  in  number  and  in  quality  greater  than  words 
can  express  !  What  gratitude  ought  I  not  to  feel  to 
Him  who  has  given  me  long  periods  of  health,  restored 
me  from  illness,  surrounded  me  with  his  protection  at 
home  and  abroad ;  disappointed  my  fears,  and  more 
than  satisfied  my  hopes ;  lightened  the  burthen  of 
duty,  and  softened  the  anguish  of  grief!  Often  have 
I  rejoiced  over  an  ignorance  by  which  not  only  the 
future,  but  a  part  of  what  belonged  to  the  present,  was 
hid  from  my  sight.  At  the  beginning  of  my  ministry, 
to  many  of  the  trials  which  might  have  disheartened 
me  I  was  blind.  At  a  later  day,  anxieties  which  I 
felt  were  dispelled  by  a  progressive  experience.  Dur- 
ing Dr.  Channing's  life,  I  knew  that  no  mistake  of 
mine  could  seriously  affect  the  interests  of  the  congre- 
gation.    Through  his  forbearance,   on  which  I  now 
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look  back  with  amazement,  and  through  your  gener- 
osity, of  which  I  can  never  speak  in  too  w^arm  terms,  I 
retained  for  eighteen  years  a  connection  that  ought  to 
have  left  an  ineffaceable  impression  on  my  character. 
After  his  death,  the  improbability  that  I  could  hold 
the  society  together  was  a  weight  which  I  should  per- 
haps have  shown  more  manliness  in  laying  aside  than 
in  attempting  to  carry.  Still,  through  your  kindness 
of  judgment  and  action,  I  was  enabled  to  meet  the 
difficulties  inseparable  from  such  a  position.  Re- 
moval to  another  place  of  worship  became  very  soon 
a  subject  which  demanded  consideration,  but  was  of 
doubtful  practicability.  After  more  than  one  unsuc- 
cessful attempt,  such  agreement  in  opinion  was  se- 
cured, and  such  energy  in  execution  engaged,  with  a 
concurrence  of  circumstances  so  singularly  favorable 
as  to  seem  like  a  token  of  support  from  the  Divine 
Providence,  that  we  carried  our  purpose  into  effect ; 
and  the  result  has  been  before  our  eyes  and  wdthin 
our  hearts  for  the  last  two  years.  The  society  has 
not  only  preserved  its  existence,  but  has  increased  in 
strength,  and  has  provided  permanent  and  satisfactory 
accommodation  for  the  future.  By  your  recent  action, 
it  has  been  freed  from  every  encumbrance  of  debt ; 
and,  in  local  situation,  the  church  must  for  years,  if 
not  for  generations,  be  one  of  the  most  delightful  in 
the  city. 

In  reviewing  such  a  history,  I  should  be  more  in- 
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sensible  than  the  pavement  in  the  street,  if  I  were 
not  moved  to  thanksgiving ;  the  more  ready  to  pour 
out  my  heart  in  praise,  as  I  think  of  my  own  un- 
worthiness  and  imperfection.  I  have  lived  to  see  my 
utmost  hope  in  regard  to  the  stability  of  this  congre- 
gation realized ;  and  I  know  not  but  I  might  inter- 
pret this  fact  as  a  hint  that  I  should  not,  by  a  longer 
continuance,  prevent  some  younger  or  more  efficient 
minister  from  filling  these  seats  with  eager  listeners. 
Habit  and  attachment  may  warp  my  judgment.  This 
may  be  the  proper  moment  for  a  change.  For  the 
relief  of  my  uneasy  thought,  let  me  be  allowed  to  say 
here  and  now  what  I  have  already  said  in  a  letter 
communicated  to  the  Proprietors  at  a  meeting  held 
not  long  since,  but  which  few  were  present  to  hear 
read,  that  if  the  opinion  or  desire  of  the  worshippers 
in  this  house,  did  it  find  expression,  would  be  such  as 
must  bring  my  ministry  to  a  close,  I  entreat  them  to 
signify  it  without  hesitation  or  delay.  Frankness  is 
kindness  :  silence  may  be  cruelty.  I  never  have 
entertained  any  theory  of  a  minister  s  rights  that 
would  make  me  anxious  to  remain  with  a  congrega- 
tion a  single  day  against  their  wishes.  Unless  recip- 
rocal confidence  and  mutual  satisfaction  exist,  the 
connection  would  better  be  dissolved.  This  one  fa- 
vor I  ask  of  you,  my  friends,  not  to  keep  me  as  your 
minister,  when,  for  your  OAvn  sake  or  your  children's 
sake,  you  think  another  person  should  stand  in  my 
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place.  I  speak  plainly,  because  I  wish  not  to  need  to 
repeat  the  request.  In  this  discourse,  I  have  gone, 
perhaps,  beyond  the  limits  of  a  pardonable  egotism, 
because  I  shall  probably  never  again  allude  to  my 
personal  relations.  Even  if  I  remain  with  you,  my 
stay  cannot  be  long.  Though  not  an  old  man,  I  am 
fast  descending  towards  old  age.  As  I  look  upon  the 
faces  of  those  whose  grandparents  were  scarcely  old 
men  when  I  entered  on  my  work,  I  feel  as  if  the  pres- 
sure of  years  must  now  rest  on  my  frame.  I  am  not 
conscious  of  failing  strength  ;  but  I  have  outlived  how 
many  of  those  who  once  joined  in  the  offices  of  our 
worship,  or  the  sympathies  of  our  commemoration! 
It  is  less  than  forty  years  since  Mount  Auburn  was 
consecrated  as  a  burial-place  for  the  departed ;  yet, 
when  I  visit  it,  I  seem  to  be  going  among  friends,  so 
many  loved  ones  have  filled  it  with  the  associations 
that  clmg  to  their  names.  This  week,  we  shall  bear 
thither  another  form,  than  which  none  more  venerable 
for  the  years  it  had  numbered,  the  honors  it  had 
borne,  or  the  character  it  had  enshrined,  was  ever  laid 
to  rest  beneath  its  shades.  The  tasks  of  earth  must 
soon  drop  from  many  of  your  hands,  dear  friends, 
and  from  mine.  To  you,  as  w^ell  as  to  me,  the  words 
of  the  apostle  convey  a  charge  that  should  not  be 
read  and  forgotten.  We  all  have  a  ministry  on  earth, 
and  all  exert  an  influence  by  what  we  say  and  by  what 
we  are.     To  each  of  us  the  instruction  is  pertinent, 
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"  Take  heed  unto  thyself,  and  unto  the  doctrine  ; 
continue  in  them :  for,  in  doing  this,  thou  shalt  both 
save  thyself,  and  them  that  hear  thee." 

Gladly  do  I  turn  from  this  strain  of  personal  re- 
mark, which  nothing  but  an  unusual  occasion  could 
justify,  to  wider  associations  which  invest  this  hour. 
I  have  spoken  of  faith  in  Christ  as  the  Mediator  by 
whom  we  come  to  the  knowledge  and  the  love  of 
God.  The  early  Church  kept  the  first  day  of  the 
week  as  "  the  Lord's  day;  "  and,  in  fraternal  affection, 
partook  of  the  elements  of  the  service  which  com- 
memorated his  death.  We  have  met  to  call  upon  the 
Father  in  his  name,  while  the  table  of  the  Lord 
spreads  its  invitation  before  us.  This  is  the  chief 
ground  of  our  praise ;  not  that  we  have  lived  a  few 
years,  more  or  less,  in  the  world,  under  pleasant  cir- 
cumstances, but  that  we  have  been  taught  to  consider 
ourselves  children  of  God,  and  to  serve  him  in  filial 
obedience.  This  is  our  great  privilege  ;  not  that  we 
hold  one  or  another  position  in  this  mortal  life,  but 
that  we  may  prepare  ourselves  for  a  life  which  Christ 
secured  for  our  inheritance,  by  bearing  the  cross  on 
our  behalf.  Let  us  "  continue  "  in  this  doctrine,  and 
we  shall  save  our  souls  from  disappointment,  when 
the  Lord  shall  gather  his  own  into  his  joy. 
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